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NOTES. 



NEW PICTURES IN THE GALLERIES.— Two very interesting 
figure-pieces, by Millet, have recently reached this city. The prin- 
cipal feature, indeed, of this autumn's importations of the leading Art- 
dealers in New York is the number and excellence of works by the great 
Frenchmen of the modern Fontainebleau school. The demand for such 
pictures has of late years been entirely unequal to the supply, but Ameri- 
can gold, which did wonders for so many French artists in their lifetime, 
seems to be their best friend after they are dead. Nothing is more cer- 
tain than that, if Americans want Millets, Diazes, Troyons, and Dau- 
bignys, they possess the " open sesame " to almost any of the private 
galleries of Paris ; and it is from these places chiefly that the remarkable 
examples now, or recently, displayed at Avery's, Schaus's, Knoedler's, 
and Kohn's, have been obtained. Mr. Avery's Millet is a shepherdess, 
Mr. Schaus's is a shepherd, the size of each canvas being perhaps sixteen 
by ten inches, and the motive quite similar. In the former work, the 
woman is seated on a low stone wall, behind which are seen the heads 
of several sheep. The background is thickly studded with the straight 
trunks of trees whose tops are cut off by the frame. A brick-red hood, 
a cold, grey cloak of homespun, an apron of similar material over a rude 
brown dress, are the chief elements of a characteristic Breton peasant- 
costume. The woman leans slightly forward, supporting herself by a 
stick that answers the purpose of a staff. She is less melancholy, less 
disgusted, than her brother (or husband) in Mr. Schaus's picture, who 
stands in the midst of a pasture where sheep are grazing, and reminds 
one strongly of certain representations of Napoleon at St. Helena. The 
spirit of proud rebellion against the general course of events is plainly 
delineated in his features, and the prevailing intellectual force is far 
from being a libel upon the French peasantry. The shepherd is a man 
of thought, and of action too, and he has faith in Communism, and an 
affinity for red flags. But the shepherdess was cast in a mould less 
severe. She sits pensive and sad, wondering whether life is worth 
living, and caring extremely little for the innocent animals over which 
it is her duty to exercise a limited sovereignty. In each picture Millet 
expresses human character by attitude much more than by facial form, 
and in each the landscape is attuned, with the profoundest skill of the 
master, to the sentiment intended to be expressed by the figure. In 
each, also, the attention of the spectator is allured continuously to 
deeper depths of intellectual and artistic significance, so that there seems 
to be no such thing as being tired with either. As pieces of pure paint- 
ing, they have rarely been equalled by this great artist, and it seems 
proper that they should have been brought to a country where, as M. 
Sensier truly says. Millet is more widely recognised than in any other 
land outside of France. Mr. Avery has a brilliant cabinet Troyon — a 
group of sheep lying near a willow — which exemplifies very nobly the 
tonality of the painter. The tender and sweet scheme of colour is, in 
some respects, inaccessible to any other painter. The sheep, it need 
scarcely be added, are real sheep, not the boudoir creatures of Verboeck- 
hoven. Kaemmerer's ' Sleigh-Ride ' is a snow-scene in the time of the 
Directory. A young woman, daintily clad in satin, is about to step into 
a gilded little sleigh, which her servant, who carries a pair of skates for 
her, is to push. Georges Jeannin's large flower-piece is from the last 
Salon. So is the Delort, on the opposite wall, which depicts the arrest 
of a poacher by two gendarmes, in the forest of Fontainebleau. There 
is an unusually definitive landscape by Cordt, and 'A Mill on the 
Stream,' affluent in lovely and mystical eff'ect, by Dupre. At Schaus's 
are three fine Diazes — one of them a young girl seated in a wood, the 
others forest interiors ; a green marine by Dupr^, and a large figure- 
piece by Jules Breton, entitled ' Going to Mass '—a Brittany peasant- 
woman with a long, lighted candle in the midst of an orchard. The 
technical execution is equal, if not superior, to that of any production 
of this artist recently seen in New York. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington. — During the summer 
months the picture-gallery was closed for certain improvements, exe- 
cuted by Mr. V. Stiepevich. The walls have been coloured a light 
maroon tint, and the vaulted ceiling, rising fourteen feet above the 
cornice, to a height of thirty-eight feet above the floor, frescoed and 
decorated. The decorations are in scroll-work, of the Italian style 
of the sixteenth century, relieved by gilding above and below, which, 
though rich, in no wise injure the effect of the pictures. In the mid- 
dle of this scroll-work, opposite the main entrance, is painted in fresco 
a full-length figure of Minerva, and in the centre of the other sides 
are figures of Sculpture, Painting, and Architecture. Between them 
are twelve medallion portraits of Da Vinci, Giulio Romano, Titian, Ra- 
phael, Rubens, Vandyck, Dilrer, Michael Angelo, Holbein, Murillo, 



Cranach, and Albano. Between the brackets of the cornice are the names 
and dates of leading painters of all nations, from Cimabue to Fortuny. 
To avoid invidious comments upon the absence of many modern paint- 
ers, the list is confined to those deceased. A large proportion of these 
names represent American artists. The statues of Michael Angelo and 
Albert Durer, by M. Ezekiel, an American sculptor residing in Rome, 
have arrived and been placed in their niches in front of the Gallery, 
near its east and west angles ; the statues of Phidias and Raphael, by 
the same sculptor, occupying the central niches. They are all of the 
same material, Carrara marble of a light grayish tint, and average seven 
feet in height. The figure of M. Angelo is well conceived in its rug- 
gedness of feature and sturdiness of form, without being either vulgar 
or uncouth. He stands at ease in his working-dress, the left hand hold- 
ing a sculptural tool, and the right thrust into the belt of his tunic, while 
his strongly marked rugged head is bent in deep thought as if some 
grand sculptural form were shaping itself in his brain. The statue of 
Albert DUrer (1471-1528) is an imposing one, and, compared with the 
others, unique in dress and features. The majestic fonn is clad in an 
ample coat with hair collar extending to his feet, and held across his 
breast by his right hand bearing a graving-tool. His left hand rests 
upon the head of a small female terminal figure by his side. His head 
and face are of a noble oval mould, with serene benignity of expression. 
The parted hair rolls down in massive curls over his shoulders and 
chest, imparting a grave judicial mien, or sort of Lord-Chancellor char- 
acter to the figure. It adds to the interest of this striking statue to 
know that as a likeness in feature and dress it is no fancy-work, but is 
modelled after an authentic portrait of the great engraver, taken by 
himself 

Readers who take any interest in the growth of Art in this country 
would be greatly interested in a full account of the services of the late 
Joseph A. Adams, who fifty years ago was the foremost wood-engraver 
in the United States. He died at Morristown, New Jersey, on the i6th 
of September, aged about eighty years. At the period when he was in his 
prime, wood-engraving was practised as a rival of steel-engraving ; the 
principal aim and business of the wood-engraver were to resemble as 
closely as possible the results obtained by the steel-engraver. Cross- 
hatching was his chief dependence and his great delight, and Mr. Adams 
carried the process further than it had ever been carried before. He 
printed his own pictures on a hand-press, and some of the impressions 
will compare most favourably with the best modern specimens in deli- 
cacy, clearness, and softness of tints. The mechanical neatness of his 
cutting was astonishing, as may be seen in the illustrations to such 
works as " The Life of Christ," " The Fairy Book," and " The Pictorial 
Bible," published by the Harpers many years ago, and especially in such 
a picture as ' The Last Arrow," which appeared originally in the New 
York Mirror, in the company of others from the same skilful hand, and 
produced a real sensation. Scores of cuts used as frontispieces for 
*' Annuals," and other publications of earlier days, were specimens of 
his own printing as well as of his engraving ; and, as John G. Chapman 
was then the principal — and almost the only — American draughtsman 
on wood, the two artists were naturally thrown a great deal into each 
other's company. Their names appear side by side in hundreds of old 
prints, and their mutual affection was unbounded. Mr. Chapman, it 
may be remarked, has been painting in Italy for twenty-five years or 
more, and still has a studio in Florence. He visited this country last 
year. Mr. Adams was of a scientific as well as an artistic turn of mind, 
and in later years was employed by the Messrs. Harper in perfecting 
their electro-plating processes. He had made two trips to Europe. His 
last work was a portrait of the father of Dr. Anderson, the wood-en- 
graver, which was made to illustrate a printed copy of Mr. Benson J. 
Lossing's discourse on Dr. Anderson, delivered a few years ago before 
the New York Historical Society. He leaves a widow, a married 
daughter, and a grown-up son. 

The preparations making for the second loan exhibition at the Me- 
tropolitan Museum of Art are promising. The institution was closed 
on the 6th of October, and was to remain so until the i8th of the same 
month, when the preliminaries to the display were to be completed. In 
a collection of about sixty pictures by the late Sanford R. Gifford will 
probably centre the chief interest of the affair. The owners of that 
artist's principal works have manifested a most cordial desire to assist 
in the promotion of the scheme in honour of the lamented landscape- 
painter. Mr. John Taylor Johnston's portrait, by Bonnat, will be ex- 
posed at the same time. Photographs speak in favourable terms of the 
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simplicity and seriousness of the composition. Mr. Johnston is seated 
in an arm-chair, and the view is a full-face one. His elbows rest upon 
the arms of the chair. The facial expression is reserved, dignified, and 
not destitute of fine possibilities, which an inspection of the canvas will 
doubtless disclose. About eighty water-colour paintings, by Mr. Wil- 
liam T. Richards, will be another feature. They are the gift of the 
Rev. E. L. Magoon, of Philadelphia, and are concerned chiefly with 
New England meadow and coast scenes. A large painting by the late 
Robert Wylie — the brilliant young American who died a few months 
ago at Pont-Aven, France — has been presented to the Museum by 
Messrs. Goupil and Co., of Paris, who have written to General Di 
Cesnola a pleasant letter about it. It may be added that, from the 1st 
of last April to the 30th of September, the attendance at the Museum 
was 779,402, and that during the last six months more than fifty thou- 
sand dollars' worth of works of Art have been given to this popular 
American institution. 

Berlin Royal Academy of Arts.— The fifty-fourth annual autumn 
exhibition of the Berlin Royal Academy is held in a temporary building, 
which, however, finds room for over one thousand works of Art. Here, 
as in Paris, a large number of artists are hors concours, and their works 
have not to undergo examination by the hanging committee, who this year 
slaughtered one thousand out of the thirteen hundred works submitted 
to them, and even then were hardly as strict as they might have been. 
The principal pictures are ' Othello relating his Adventures to Desde- 
mona and her Father, Brabantio : ' Professor Becker has laid the scene 
of this his chef-d'cEUvre in a colonnade facing the city of Venice ; Othello, 
leaning against the balustrade, is in the midst of narrating his hair- 
breadth escapes to Brabantio and his daughter. The composition is 
fine, and the colouring rich and harmonious. Professor Ludwig Knaus 
has a picture of ' The Unwelcome Customer,' the old story of the dog 
running away with a piece of meat ; however, it affords an opportunity 
for a very realistic rendering of a side of beef, which is suspended out- 
side the shop. Yet another professor, Anton von Werne, has a large 
battle-subject of the storming of the Spicheren Heights ; also a portrait 
picture of the baptism of his child, to which the Crown Princess acted 
as sponsor : the veteran Von Moltke is the principal figure in a group 
in which all are notabilities. That enormous canvases are not inadmis- 
sible is evident from the ' Gloria Victori,' by Binck, and Brozik's ' The 
Arrival of the Ambassadors of Ladislaus, King of Hungary, at the Court 
of Charles VII. to ask his Daughter's Hand for their King.' ' Job ' was 
selected as a subject by Professor Max Michael. 

The unveiling of the statue of Robert Burns, which we described in 
the last number of the Art Journal, took place in the Central Park on 
.Saturday afternoon, the 2nd of October. Mr. Sheddon, of the Phila- 
delphia Burns Association, having read a congratulatory address adopted 
by that body, the statue was formally accepted by Mayor Cooper, who 
received it " in the name of the metropolis with thanks, which I think 
express the heartfelt feeling of every one of our people capable of ap- 
preciating genius, and manliness, and worth." Mr. George William 
Curtis then delivered an oration of characteristic eloquence and beauty, 
which ended as follows : " Ah ! Robert Burns, Robert Burns, whoever 
lingers here as he passes and muses upon your statue will see in imagi- 
nation a solitary mountain in your own beautiful Scotland, heaven-soar- 
ing, wrapped in impenetrable clouds. Suddenly the mists part, and 
there are the heather, the brier-rose, and the gowan fine, there are the 

" ' Burnies, wimplin' down your glens 
Wi* toddlin' din. 
Or foaming Strang wi' hasty stens 
Frae lin to iin ; ' 

the cushat is moaning ; the curlew is calling ; the plover is singing ; the 
red deer is bounding ; and look ! the clouds roll utterly away, and the 
clear summit is touched with the tender glory of sunshine, heaven's own 
benediction." 

" By the death of Elijah Walton, at the comparatively early age of 
forty-seven years," says the London Academy, " we lose, if not, as a lead- 
ing daily contemporary has somewhat rashly said, our greatest painter 
of mountains, at least our most popular illustrator of Alpine scenery. 
The truth about Elijah Walton is that his art was far too easily appre- 
ciated and its interest exhausted for him to be called great. He was a 
close observer of mountain form, and an adroit renderer of outline and 
colour. The easily noticed peculiarities of Alpine climate and confor- 
mation were skilfully portrayed by him, and these, during many years, 
chiefly engaged his pencil ; but the subtleties of line and atmospheric 
effect which baffled even the genius of Turner are not likely to have 
presented no insuperable difficulties to Elijah Walton. He was, how- 
ever, it may be admitted, singularly gifted in the power of giving realis- 
tic representations of scenery that has often been considered ' unpaint- 



able ; ' and if a certain crudeness of reality — a reality not subdued to the 
harmonies of artistic composition — be apparent in his work, this fault is 
not perceptible even as a deficiency to nine-tenths of the Alpine excur- 
sionists, who wanted in his drawings agreeable reminiscences of their 
pleasure and perils." 

The Art Union of London recently held their exhibition of the pic- 
tures selected by the prize-holders of 1880. " When we remember," 
says a London journal, " what the Art Union was established for, namely, 
' to promote the advancement of the Arts by a wide diffusion of works 
of native artists,' and then look around at the miserable array which in 
the forty-fourth year of its existence is the product of the attempt, we 
are indeed tempted to say cui bono is this intricate machinery kept on 
foot, which — collecting ;^l 2,000 in a bad year — spends ;f3,ooo of it in 
distributing one hundred pictures which are really harmful to Art, and 
a quantity of engravings which each year deteriorate in quality ? What 
splendid opportunities have been presented during all these forty years ! 
With an annual income never falling below ;^io,ooo, and on occasions 
rising to double that amount, yet of their issued engravings how many 
have any chance of being memorable in years to come, or helpful to 
Art? Stanfield's ' Tilbury Fort,' Turner's ' Venice and Italy,' and Mac- 
Use's ' Wellington and Nelson,' complete the list." 

Mr. St. Gaudens's colossal statue of Admiral Farragut, which was 
to have been erected at the northwest corner of Madison Square, New 
York City, still awaits the pleasure of the Park Commissioners. The 
artist has modelled a pair of semicircular bas-reliefs about six feet long 
and four feet high, which he wishes to see placed as " wings " to the 
pedestal of the statue, and on which he has delineated some events in 
the life of the great American captain ; but the Park Commissioners 
prefer that the statue shall have a simple pedestal of the ordinary pat- 
tern. Whether or not they will insist upon their preference in spite of 
the earnest and repeated protestations of the sculptor, no one can tell, 
but, considering the fact that the statue has been praised most enthusi- 
astically in France, where it was exhibited at the last Salon, and that it 
bids fair to be a credit to the city and to the Park Commissioners them- 
selves, the matter of the pedestal might be left to the artist's judgment, 
especially since his work is without cost to any one but himself. 

Art-Students' Home. — To meet a recognised want, an Art-Students' 
Home has been established in Brunswick Square, London, with the 
object of providing for lady students attending Art and other classes in 
the metropolis the advantages of a home under the advice and presence 
of an experienced lady resident. It is under the immediate patronage 
of H.R.H. the Duchess of Teck, and has for its president the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts. On the committee are Mrs. F. W. Farrer, Miss Louisa 
Gann, Mrs. Robert Shephard, and Miss Twining, together with other 
ladies well known in connection with most of our beneficial societies. 
The Home, which comprises two of the largest houses in Brunswick 
Square, is most pleasantly situated, and the quarter affords numerous 
facilities for attending the various schools of Art in the adjacent neigh- 
bourhood. There is ample accommodation for some thirty boarders. 
The dining, sitting, and drawing rooms leave nothing to be desired. 
Such a " Home " in New York would probably supply a want. 

The sixth season of that successful organisation, the Art Students' 
League, was opened on Monday evening, the 4th of October, at No. 108 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, with a larger attendance than on any 
previous similar occasion. The first regular monthly exhibition will 
take place on the first Tuesday in November, and will consist of the 
usual loan display of studies, sketches, and pictures, from studios and 
private galleries. Mr. William Sartain will teach drawing and painting 
in the life classes, and Mr. W. M. Chase in the portrait classes ; Mr. J. 
S. Hartley will teach anatomy and modelling ; Mr. Frederick Dielman 
will teach perspective, and Mr. J. C. Beckwith drawing from the antique. 
All these gentlemen are pupils of famous French painters, and have 
recently returned from Europe after a course of thorough and prolonged 
study. 

The death of Jules Jacquemart, the celebrated French etcher, whose 
well-earned fame rests upon the skill with which he reproduced and 
even enhanced the beauty of jewels, and other still-life objects, was an- 
nounced by cable on the 30th of September. He was born in Paris in 
1837, and had received several medals. 

The very interesting and unique exhibition of some pieces of furni- 
ture, and other embellishments, from the San Donato Palace of Prince 
Demidoff, has attracted a large number of appreciative visitors to the 
rooms of Messrs. Sypher and Co., in Broadway. The name of the first 
Napoleon is associated with many of these objects. 



